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Art. VIII. — Account of the Foe Kite Ki, or Travels of Fa Man in 
India, translated from the Chinese by M. llemusat. By H. II. 
Wilson, Director R.A.S. 

Read 9ih March and 7th April, 1838. 

To nil those who take nn interest in the early condition of India, 
and who are anxious to see that obscurity which hangs over the 
periods of its history prior to the Mohammedan invasion, dissipated, 
in however partial a degree, some most acceptable glimmerings of light 
have been presented in a recent continental publication. This work 
is derived from Chinese literature, and has been made accessible 
to European readers, by the talents and industry of some of the 
most eminent of those who have rendered Paris illustrious as a 
school for the cultivation of the language and literature of China. 
In the course of last year, a book, which was announced some years 
ago, but was suspended by the lamented death of its distinguished 
translator, the late M. Remusat, and again interrupted by the demise 
of another celebrated Orientalist, M. Klaproth, who had undertaken 
to continue it, was brought to n completion, and published by 
M. Landrcsse. It is entitled the " Foe Krtc Ki," or *' Relation des 
Royaumes Buddhiques," and is an account given of his travels by 
Shi Fa Hiau, a Buddhist priest and pilgrim, who went upon a pil- 
grimage to the chief seats of the Buddhist religion in India, at the 
close of the fourth century of our nsrn, Shi Fa Hinn, or simply Fu 
Ilian, a name which signifies, according to M. Remusat, " Manifesta- 
tion de la Loi do Sakya," or " Manifestation de la Loi," quitted China 
with this purpose in the year of our Lord 39!). He was six years 
on his route to Central India, including of course a residence, more 
or less protracted, at various places on the way j he spent six years in 
India, and was three years on his return, arriving in China a.d. 415. 
The accounts which he gives are such as might be expected from his 
religious character, and, to say the truth, are somewhat meagre, 
relating almost exclusively to the condition in which the religion of 
Buddha existed at the different places which he visited. Such as 
they are, however, they are exceedingly curious and instructive, even 
in this limited view, and exhibit a picture of the state of Buddhism 
in India, flourishing in some situations and declining in others, 
which, although we were not wholly unprepared to expect, yet we 
were hitherto without any accurate means of appreciating. Besides, 
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however, their especial subservience to an authentic history of the 
religion of Buddha, the travels of Fa Ilian are of great value, as 
offering living testimony of the geographical and political divisions 
of India at an early date, and one at which we have no other guide 
on whom we can rely. I have, therefore, thought that a summary 
review of the principal subjects which arc described in the Chinese 
traveller's journal might not be unacceptable to the Society. 

The translation of the Foe Kue Ki is illustrated by copious notes, 
by both M. Rcmusat and M. Klaproth. Those of the former arc 
peculiarly valuable as explanatory of the system of Buddhist faith, 
and elucidations of the legends and doctrines to which Fa Ilian 
constantly alludes. He has also explained and verified much of the 
geography, in which he has been followed by M. Klaproth in still 
greater detail. In general the verifications are satisfactory, hut 
there are some in which it is difficult to acquiesce. It may be pos- 
sible, therefore, to improve or correct the attempts which the trans- 
lators have made, from sources not within their reach, — the notices 
to he found in Sanskrit writings, and the information furnished by 
the most recently published travels and researches in the provinces 
of India, and the countries on its northern and western confines. 

Fa Ilian is by no means the only Chinese traveller who visited 
India in the early centuries of Christianity, both before and after 
the period of his pilgrimage. Of one of these, Hwan Thsang, who 
travelled to and in India in the first half of the seventh century, 
M. Landresse has compiled and translated the itinerary as extracted 
from the Fian-i-tian, a general historical and geographical com- 
pilation, the original work of Hwan Thsang, entitled Si-iu-ki, or 
Description des Contrees dc 1'Occident, not being procurable at 
Paris. Some parts of this itinerary afford very useful illustrations 
of Fa Hian's travels, and will be occasionally referred to. It is 
much to be regretted that the original work is not available, for it 
embraces a still more extensive journey through India than the 
travels of Fa Hian; but in its present form it is not easy to deter- 
mine how much is from the personal observations of Hwan Thsang, 
and how much has been collected from other sources. It would be 
an object worthy of this Society to procure the original from China, 
if possible, and contribute to its translation. 

Fa Hian, with several companions, set out on his travels, from 
his usual place of residence, the city of Chang-an, in China, in the 
second year Hung-chi, a name given to the years of the reign of 
Yuo-hcng, a prince qf the later Thsin dynasty, of which the second 
year corresponds with a.d. 399. From Chang-an, which is still a 
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city south of Sing-nan-fu, in the province of Shcn-si, the travellers 
crossed the Sung mountains and proceeded to Chang-y, identified 
by M. Retnusat with the modern Kan-chu. Thence they arrived 
at Thuu-hwang, the modern Sha-chu, and from that city traversed in 
seventeen days the great desert, Sha-ho or Sha-mo, to the kingdom 
of Shcn-shcn, in the neighbourhood of Lake Lob, or Lop. This 
country was known, first by the name of Lcu-lan, and then under 
the denomination given it by Fa Ilian, to the Chinese, through poli- 
tical relations, prior to the Christian w.ra. At the time it was visited 
by the pilgrims, the people resembled the Chinese in their manners 
and dress, and professed the faith of Buddha. From thence to the 
westward the same religion prevailed amongst the inhabitants of all 
the different states : it is worthy of remark that Fa Hian observes 
of them, " although they speak different languages," which he is 
pleased to term barbarous, " yet the religious orders in all of them 
apply themselves to the study of the books and language of India." 
These books were probably composed in Magadhi or PAH, a form 
of Sanskrit which has been apparently nlwoys adopted by the Bud- 
dhists for their practical writings, their ritual and their morality, 
although they seem to have retained the use of Sanskrit for their 
metaphysical speculations. According to Remusat, the Chinese 
make no distinction between the two, but confound Sanskrit and 
Pali, under the common appellation of Fan. In either case we have 
n religious literature derived from India, widely diffused through 
Central Asia in the first centuries of the Christian iera. 

From Shen-shen, fifteen days to the north-west, Fa Ilian came 
to the kingdom of U-i, or as the French writers preferably read it, 
U -hu, the barbarians of U, or the Oigurs. Thence again he journied 
to the south-west, and after o difficult and perilous route of thirty- 
five days arrived at Yu-thsan, the Chinese appellation of Kho-ten, 
described as a highly flourishing kingdom wholly devoted to Bud- 
dhism. Fa Hian took up his abode in a Sang-kia-len, a monastery 
of which the brotherhood consisted of no fewer than three thousand 
persons. Seng-kia-len, as M. Remusat intimates, is clearly a 
Sanskrit term. It is explained by Chinese writers to signify " Jardin 
de Plusieurs, ou de CommunauteV' M. Burnouf suggests tkattiic 
original term may have been Sangagaram, " Maison de la Reunion, 
ou de PrCtres Unis." Perhaps a better etymology would be Sang- 
ftlaya, or Sankhyalaya ; Alaya signifying habitation or receptacle, and 
Sankhya, number; or Sanga, a community; or possibly it may have 
been Sanga-vihara, Vihara signifying a Buddhist temple, and also a 
pleasure-ground. It is used in either sense alone, and Remusat 
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mentions that Chinese dictionaries give the word also by itself, 
Ki-Ci-la. They would no doubt render the word Vi-hd-ra, Vi-ha-la, us 
/ is uniformly substituted for >• in Fu Iliun's orthography of Sanskrit 
terms. Whether the first syllable is susceptible of the requisite 
change I submit to more competent authority. The peculiar appel- 
lation of the establishment was Ki-u-mati, a word evidently of 
Sanskrit origin though of doubtful signification. 

Thus far the route of the Chinese travellers may be easily fol- 
lowed, but we now begin to encounter difficulties. One of the party 
left his companions, and went on alone to Ki-pin, or Co-phcnc, the 
country, according to the anuotators, in which Ghizni and Can- 
dahar are situated. Fa Hian proceeded to Tsu-ho, twenty-five 
days' journey from Kho-tan, but in what direction is not specified. 
It appears, however, from Chinese geographers, quoted by M. 
Remusat, that Tsu-ho was considered sometimes as the same with 
Chu-kiu-pho, the modern Yarkand ; and although this is questioned 
by others, yet it is placed by them in the same neighbourhood. 
According to a work quoted by Klaproth, it is the actual canton of 
Ku-kc-yar, some distance south-west from Yarkand on the Kara-su, 
one of the feeders of the Yarkand river. It is clear by what follows 
that it is close to the mountains, and therefore it is necessarily more 
to the south than Yarkand. 

Four days' journey south from Tsu-ho brought the travellers to 
the Tsung-ling mountains, the Onion mountains of the Chinese, 
forming the western portion of the great Kuen-lun chain and 
blending with the Bolor range which unites the two systems of the 
Thian-chan and Kuen-lun, comprising the Karakoram and l'anicr 
ridges, which separate Little Tibet and the country of the Dardus 
from Badakshan. At this distance Fa Hian found the kingdom of 
Yu-ho-ei, from whence he resumed his journey, and in twenty-five 
days arrived in the kingdom of Kie-sha. 

M. Remusat informs us that Chinese geography affords no means 
of verifying these places, and leaves them himself undetermined. 
M. Klaproth has no better authority, but he endeavours, it may be 
suspected not quite successfully, to supply the deficiency : observing, 
what is no doubt, gcnerully speaking, true, that in the high moun- 
tains of Central Asia the roads which cross the glaciers, or which 
turn them, continue to be the same for long periods of time, he takes 
it for granted that the Tsung-ling could be crossed from Ku-ke-yar, 
only by the route followed by Mir Izzet Ullah, in his journey from 
Leh to Yarkand, which passed through Ku-ke-yar, or by Ka-ka-lun. 
He, therefore, identifies Yu-ho-ei with Ladakh, and, taking the 
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Chinese traveller on a retrograde course to the south-cost, supposes 
that he thence proceeded westward to Balti. To this there are 
objections which appear not easily set aside. Four days would not 
have brought the travellers into Ludakh, and going thence to Balti 
they would have had to follow for a considerable portion of their 
journey the large northern arm of the Indus, the Shayuk, which 
they would scarcely have omitted to mention. Neither is it neces- 
sary to send them so much out of their way, for there are several 
routes along the mountains to the west; and Izzct Ullah reports, 
that from this very vicinity, or Kakalun, there had been a road to 
Balti, by which in former times the Kalmuks and Kirghizes pene- 
trated into the country. The passage had been closed, artificially, 
according to his story ; but no doubt by some natural impediment, 
if it really was no longer practicable. We must, therefore, question 
the identity of Yu-ho-ei and Ladakh. 

AVhere then was Kie-sha? Its bearing from Yu-ho-ei is not 
stated, but it must have been towards the west, whether due west or 
deviating to south or north is doubtful. M. Hcmusat, we learn from 
Klaproth, was inclined to suppose it to be Kashmir, but the latter 
takes what appear to be reasonable exceptions to this conjecture. 
Fa Iiian, for instance, says the only grain that ripens in the country 
is wheat : the principal harvest of Kashmir is of rice. The country, 
he says, is mountainous and cold, und much snow falls in it : this 
is only partially true of Kashmir, particularly in the last respect, as 
little snow falls there. To get to Kashmir, also, the travellers must 
have crossed the Shayuk, as Klaproth observes, a circumstance 
to which they would possibly have adverted. It seems more likely, 
therefore, that we must look to the west, and Balti, as suggested by 
Klaproth, is not improbably the direction, somewhere, perhaps, in 
the vicinity of Skardu or Hounz. The objections to it arise from 
the specified distances to Kie-sha, and from it to India : the first is 
twenty-five days' journey, the latter thirty days to the west, then 
fifteen more to the south-west, when the Indus is crossed. During 
the whole of this time the travellers are engaged in a very rugged 
country, and have to make their way over precipitous passes and by 
tortuous defiles. Supposing them, therefore, to have walked from 
fifteen to twenty miles per day, the direct average distance would 
probably not have exceeded four or five. Still, at the lowest compu- 
tation, they could not have gone much less than three hundred 
miles, and this interval should have carried them far beyond the 
parallel of the Indus, where it makes its way through the Indian 
Caucasus. The French annotators, indeed, conduct Fa Hian to the 
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Kamu instead of the Indus Proper, and this gains something in the 
westing, but not sufficient to accord with the specified distance, 
although more perhaps than is compatible with the position of coun- 
tries subsequently described. It is impossible, therefore, not to 
suspect something wrong in the distances or the bearing, perhaps 
in both. The whole journey lay amongst the Tsung-ling mountains, 
and Kie-sha is said to be in the midst of them. This and the dis- 
tance would agree best with Badakhshan. But then it would be 
necessary to take Fa Hinn from thence rather to the south-east than 
to the west, or by Chitral along the northern edge of the Caucasus 
towards the Indus. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most pro- 
bable that we must look for Kie-sha in one of the divisions of Little 
Tibet, towards Skardu. 

Wherever Kie-sha was situated, it was an eminently Buddhist 
country. The king celebrates the Pan-che-yue-ssc, which is ex- 
plained to signify the great quinquennial assembly. Klaproth pro- 
poses as its Sanskrit original, for it is clearly Sanskrit, Pancha, five, 
and Yukti, union; but yukti is never used to denote an assembly or 
meeting of men: the expression was more probably Pancha- varshi, 
from Pancha, five, and Varsha, a year. Besides this the kingdom 
was sanctified by the possession of a stone vase, which served Foe or 
Sakya as a pik dani, or spitting-pot. It was also happy in preserving 
one of his teeth, over which the people of the country had erected a 
tower, a Sthupa or Tope. 

The whole of the journey from Kie-sha lay amongst mountains 
covered with snow, summer and winter, a description sufficiently 
applicable to the lofty peaks of this part of the Indian Caucasus. 
On crossing the range, or rather the northern branch of it, occurred 
the little kingdom of Tho-li, one of the provinces of the India of 
the North, — a division of India which, according to Chinese geogra- 
phers, was situated to the north-cast of the Indus, south of the 
Hindu Kosh, forming the eastern portion of Afghanistan. If 
M. Itemusat has thus accurately represented the position laid down 
by Chinese-geographers, we have evident proof of erroneous bearings 
at least, for no part of Afghanistan, nor of India of the North, if 
comprehended within its limits, can be said to be north-east of the 
Indus; it is either north or north-west. The proper position, how- 
ever, of India of the North may be conjectured to have been along 
the upper part of the course of the Indus, on either side of the 
mountains and either bank of the river, extending westwards to the 
Kohistan of Kabul and eastwards to Kashmir or Ladakh, a position 
confirmed by Hwan Thsang, who places the boundary of the north 
vol. v. I 
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of India six hundred li, or about two hundred miles, east from 
Kabul. Tho-H is conjecturally identified by Remusat with Darda, 
and the conjecture is better founded than, perhaps, he was aware, 
for Ghilas, or Dardu, the capital of the Dord country, is situated 
amongst the mountains where the Indus enters the main range. It 
lies on the southern or eastern bank. 

At Tho-H, it is related that a colossal statue of Mi-le-Fhu-sa, the 
future Buddha Maitreya, was to be seen, copied after the original 
by an Arhat, or saint, who was allowed to visit the heaven in which 
Maitreya dwells until the time of his advent on earth, in order to 
take his likeness. The image was of wood; or from its size, eight 
toises, or about eighty feet, high, we might have thought the famous 
figures at Bamian were intended ; not that it is necessary to go so 
far to the west to find similar monuments of Buddhism, for amongst 
the information gathered by Mr. Trebeck respecting the countries 
on the north of the Indian Caucasus, he was informed that near the 
capital of Upper Ghitral, was a gigantic figure of a man, cut out of 
the rock, in all probability the representation of a Buddha, past or 
to come. 

Following the direction of south-west, along mountains whose 
sides rose perpendicularly to the height of eight hundred feet, and 
at whose base flowed the Sin-theu, the Sindliu of the Hindus, the 
Indus of our maps, Fa Hian came, at the end of fifteen days' 
march, to the place where it was crossed by a bridge of ropes, the 
jhula, or swinging bridge, still so frequent in the mountains: the 
descent to the river was by seven hundred steps cut in the moun- 
tain} the breadth of the river was eighty paces. No European has 
yet had an opportunity of knowing as much of the upper course of 
the Indus as the Chinese did fifteen hundred years ago. 

When the river is passed the traveller is in the kingdom of 
U-chang. This country forms the northern part of India, and the 
people, in language and manners, are the same as those of Central 
India. According to M. Remusat, the term U-chang, which is also 
read U-cha and U-chang-na, signifies garden, nnd is therefore the 
Sanskrit word Udt/dna. Agreeably to his notion of Fa Hian's cross- 
ing the Kama, not the Sindh, U-chang must lie to the west of the 
Indus, to the north of Kabul. If, however, the Indus was the river 
crossed, it lies towards Kashmir, or in the Bamba and Khatak 
country; und this is the position in which it might be expected, 
according to Sanskrit authorities. M. Remusat observes that no 
such appellation is found amongst the modern names of places 
in this part of Indiu, nor in the lists extracted by Wilford and 
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Ward from the PuWinas. The remark, he adds, may be considered 
of general application, and is true of the greater part of the rest of 
the itinerary. He seems to doubt if Hindu geography would furnish 
much illustration of these travels, but recommends the perusal of 
some of the standard compositions of the Hindus, such as the 
Mahabharata and llfimayana, " pour en depouiller toute la partie 
gdographique," a task, as he observes, too dry, arduous, and often 
ungrateful to have many attractions for European scholars, but one 
that would be of inestimable service to learned investigation. The 
task is well worthy of being undertaken, and would prove, I appre- 
hend, less ungrateful than M. llemusat imagined, the notices of 
places in the works referred to, and in others of a similar class, being 
very numerous, and their general position being frequently verifiable. 
It is, I understand, in a fair way of being accomplished, although 
the credit of it will not be reaped by the Sanskrit scholars of our 
country j and Professor Lassen of Bonn will have the merit of 
supplying that deficiency which M. Remusat bewailed. 

To return, however, to U-chang : it is not correct to say that its 
name is not traceable in Sanskrit authorities; and it is rather re- 
markable that we find the name in what may be considered rather 
its vernacular than its classical form. We have not Udyiina, but 
Ujjana, the U-chang-na of the later Chinese traveller. Ujjana is 
named in the Mahabhiuata in the Vana Parva,' as one of the Tirthas, 
or holy places, of the north, and its mention follows close upon that 
of Kashmir, from which, therefore, its contiguity may be inferred. 
We have, therefore, the Sanskrit verification of its name and site, 
and this confirms its position on the upper part of the Indus, possibly 
on either bank, extending westward towards Kabul and eastward to 
Kashmir. Chinese authority, also, is not wanting for such a posi- 
tion, for Ma-twan-lin, as quoted by llemusat, states that it lies east 
of Kian-to-lo, and in the itinerary of II wan Thsang, Kian-to-lo is 
bounded on the east by the Indus. He places U-chang six hun- 
dred li to the north of Kian-to-lo. In accounts extracted by M. 
llemusat from Chinese geographical compilations, U-chang is evi- 
dently confounded with Kashmir: the description of its mountains, 
its valleys, its forests, its fertility, its irrigation, its rice, its lakes 
tenanted by dragons, the Nagas of the Raja Tarangini or Kashmiriau 
chronicles, and the character given of its people as ingenious and 
gentle, but cowardly and crafty, are still perfectly applicable to 
Kashmir. At a later period, however, the Chinese knew Kashmir 
by its own name; Kia-she-mi-lo is its appellation in the itinerary of 

1 Vol. i, p. 005. 
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Hwan Thsang. It is easy to understand, however, this seeming 
confusion. Kashmir had at various times a political boundary, 
considerably exceeding its natural limits. At different periods, 
therefore, different districts, such as Ujjfina, were or were not con- 
sidered to be portions of Kashmir. 

From Ujjana, Fa Hian proceeded to the south to the kingdom 
of Su-ho-to : the distance is not particularised, but from what fol- 
lows it does not seem to have been considerable. M. Remusat, 
considering Fn Hian to be on the west of the Indus, would look for 
this place towards Persia, but this seems unnecessarily remote. No 
Indian appellation is proposed for Su-ho-to, but we might suspect 
its offering some analogy to Suvata, the probable original of Sw&t, 
or Sewat. That district, it is true, is to the west of the upper part 
of the Indus, and we have no intimation that the Indus had been 
again crossed) it is clear, however, from the description of the 
ensuing portions of the route, that Fa Hian must have passed to the 
west of it at some time or other, and it is possible that it was at 
this period that he recrossed the river. His omitting to mention 
the circumstance is of no great importance, as similar omissions 
frequently recur in the course of the journey. It need not, how- 
ever, have been necessary to have crossed the river so soon, for the 
kingdom of Swat, or Suvftt, as late as the time of Babcr, extended 
on both sides of the Indus.' Whatever may have been its exact 
situation, there is no doubt of its being properly included within the 
limits of India, as it is the scene of a legend, which may be traced 
to a Hindu origin. It is said that Shy, the celestial emperor, tried 
the benevolence of Fo, or S&kya, in this country; he changed 
himself into a hawk and a dove, and gave chase to one of his 
transformations in the disguise of the other. Fo, to redeem the 
dove, offered the supposed hawk his own flesh. This story is told 
in the Vana Parva of the MahiibhaVata, at some length, of King 
Usinara. His charity was similarly tested by Indra, the Shy of the 
Buddhists; but instead of the double transformation of the same 
divinity, which Remusat himself thinks requires some apology, 
Agni, the god of fire, in the Hindu legend personates the pigeon. 
The scene of the story, as told in the Mahubharata, is left undefined ; 
but it is cither near the Vitasta, the J.helum, or the Yamuna. In 
other places, the story is told of Sivi, the son of Usinara, after 
whom the Snivas, or Siviras, or Suuviras, a northern tribe, situated 
near the Indus, was named. Usinara is also a descendant of Ami, 
the son of Yayati, emperor of all India, and to him the north of 

1 ElpliiuBtono's Caubiil, p. 331. 
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India was assigned as his portion. It seems most likely, there- 
fore, thnt we need scarcely cross the Indus for Sn-ho-to, or if we 
do, thut wc have not far to go for it. 

Descending to the cast, at five days' distance, Fa Hian comes 
to Kian-tho-wei. This M. llemusat proposes to correct to Kian- 
tho-lo, upon the authority of Hwan Thsang; and the Kian-tho-lo 
of the Chinese is the country of the Gandaridre of classical writers, 
the Gandhdra of the Hindus, and Candahar of the Persians. The 
latter, however, may no doubt be regarded as an instance of the 
migration of a name, for the modern city is more to the west than 
was probably the most westernmost boundary of the ancient princi- 
pality. As mentioned above, Hwan-Thsang makes the Indus the 
western boundary of Kian-tho-lo ; and, as I have explained at some 
length in another place, in the Appendix to the Essay on the History 
of Kashmir, 1 the Gandhiira of the Hindus, or at least one division 
of it, was situated on that river, and thence was distinguished in 
Sanskrit writings as Sindhu Gandhura. The province extended, 
indeed, at some periods, across a considerable portion of the Panjab, 
for Strabo bus a Gandaris between the Hydrnotis and the Hydaspcs ; 
and in the Mah(ibh!irata, the Gandhdras arc first met with upon 
crossing the Setlej, and approaching the Air.lvati, the Hydraotis, or 
Ravi. We have, therefore, no objection to M. llcmusat's correction 
or verification, although wc have to his supposition that the route of 
Fa Hian lay so far west as the modern city of Kandahar. Kian- 
tho-wei is said to be the kingdom of Fa-i, or Dharma-varddhana, 
son of A-yu, or Asoka; the first words meaning, in both Chinese 
and Sanskrit, increase of the law, — the second, exemption from 
sorrow. We have no such prince as Dharma-varddhana in any of 
the Indian dynasties, but Asoka, cither as a king of Kashmir, or of 
Magadha, is a person of great celebrity. I shall have occasion, I 
hope, before long, to introduce him more particularly to the notice 
of the Society. 

Seven days east of Kian-tho-wei is the kingdom of Chu-cha- 
chilo, explained to signify decapitated, — and leading us, therefore, 
to its Sanskrit etymology, Chyuta-sira, fallen head, Foe having 
here made an alms-giving of his head : more to the east is a place 
where he gave his body to a hungry tiger. In both places lofty 
towers, or topes, were erected to commemorate these instances of 
self-abandonment. They were not visited by Fa Hian, and they 
cannot be readily verified ; but many topes have been discovered in 
this part of the Panjab, and especially between the Indus and the 

1 Asiatic Rcscnrclica, vol. xv. 
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J,hclum, which may mark the situation of the spot. There may, 
indeed, be some reference to the name which it has been agreed to 
assign to Manikyfila, and Chu-cha-chilo may be a Buddhist corrup- 
tion and alteration of TaUsha-sila. 

Four days' journey south from Kian-tho-wei, the road comes to the 
kingdom of Foe-lcil-sha. M. llemusat observes, we can scarcely doubt 
that we have here the earliest mention of the name of the Beluches, 
borrowed apparently from Sanskrit; for this supposition, however, 
he has no warrant except a similarity of sound, and his notion of 
the western route of Fa Mian. His conjecture, however, is ac- 
quiesced in by Klaproth and Landresse. The situation of the 
Baluch tribe is, however, evidently quite beyond the possible route 
of Fa Ilian in this part of his travels. Hwan Thsang has a city in 
the south-east of Gandhura, east of the Indus, called Pa-lou-sha, 
whilst he terms the capital, west of the river, Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo; no 
doubt intended for Purusha-pur, and possibly the origin of the 
modern Peshawar. One of these is possibly the Foe-lcO-sha of 
Fa Mian, and, as situated west of the Indus, it must be the latter. 
The most magnificent monument in all India, a Sthupa, stood at 
this place ; erected, it was said, by King Ki-ni-kia, or Kanishka, 
known as a Scythian sovereign of Kashmir. It was forty toises 
high, equal to one hundred and twenty-two metres, or above four 
hundred feet. This elevation much exceeds that of any building yet 
met with, and is no doubt much exaggerated, but it probably in- 
cluded a spire or steeple which the Sthupas or Topes seem to have 
borne, but which has in every instance fallen down; at any rate 
there is no doubt that some of the most stately edifices of the class of 
Sthupas and Topes were erected in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
or between it and Jelalabud. The country, indeed, possessed the 
most valuable reliquc of Buddhism, the Kamandalu, or water-pot 
of Foe", to possess himself of which, according to Fa llian, the king 
of the Yue-chi, who was a zealous worshipper of Buddha, invaded 
the country: the pot, however, was not inclined to travel, and 
although it was placed upon a stout carriage, drawn by eight strong 
elephants, not an inch would it stir. The king was therefore obliged 
to leave it in its place, building there a tower or tope, endowing a 
monastery and establishing a garrison. The pot was there when 
Fa Ilian arrived, and was the object of daily adoration. This notice 
of the invasion of the Panjab by the Yue-chi, the Gettc or Scythians, 
at a period which a Chinese traveller in the fourth century calls 
ancient, and the mention of their attachment to Buddhism, afford 
us historical facts which confirm in a very interesting and authentic 
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manner the information gleaned from other sources regarding the 
political condition of this part of India, shortly before and after the 
iisra of Christianity. 

Sixteen yojnns to the west, we come to the position of the king- 
dom of Na-ki-e and the city of Ili-lo; and adopting the smallest as 
the most probable valuation of the yojan at four miles, we are thus 
carried sixty-four miles. Ilwan Thsang calls it Na-ko-lo-ho, and 
describes the route thither from Kia-pi-shc, or Kabul, as going first 
to the cast six hundred li to Lan-pha, and then one hundred li across 
mountains and the great river, (the Indus, or one of its feeders,) 
south-cast; bearings and distances that are quite irreconcileable with 
those of Fa Ilian, as well as incompatible with the notions of 
llemusat, that wc should look for these places about Kandahar. 
They, however, may be taken, with much reservation, as establish- 
ing the position of these places cast of Kabul. For Na-ki-e, a pro- 
bable Sanskrit origin can scarcely he suggested ; but in Na-ko-lo-ho 
wc have evidently an attempt to represent Nagara, a city; often 
used also as a proper name. It is probably to be looked for about 
Jelalubad, which is between fifty and sixty miles west of Peshawar, 
und in the neighbourhood of which very many Topes have been found. 
Fu llian states that many towers and temples arc described as being 
situated in the country of Na-ki-c. 

Proceeding from thence, Fa Iliun crossed the Lesser Snowy 
Mountains : he describes the cold as so intense that it endangered 
the lives of the party, and one of them actually perished : the snow is 
said to rest upon the range in summer as well as winter. According 
to M. Remusat's view of the western journey of the pilgrims, these 
mountains arc supposed to be part of the Soliman range, running 
parallel with and west of the Indus; and the description leaves no 
doubt that it must have been some part of this range which they 
traversed, — consequently proving their having passed to the west of 
the Indus. At the same time if the range was crossed as far to the south 
as would be necessary on coming straight from Kandahar, it is very 
unlikely that such intense cold would have been experienced, as the 
Solimani mountains decrease rapidly in elevation, and the temperature 
proportionably augments as they extend to the south. The coldest 
part of the range is from the Safed-koh to Ghizni, and the latter is 
therefore the limit of the migrations of the Chinese pilgrims to the 
west and south. It docs not seem necessary, however, to take them 
so far, as supposing Na-ko-lo to have been on the site of Jelalubad, the 
southern road to India would conduct them across the highest part of 
the Khybcr range in the immediate vicinity of the Safed-koh, a part 
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of the range on which, ns Mr. Elphinstonc mentions, the snow lies till 
the spring is far advanced. Fa Mian and his companions chose a 
rather unfavourable season for travelling, proceeding in the second 
moon of winter; some time in December M. Rcmusat infers from 
the computation of the Chinese calendar, but very possibly later, — 
and it is not wonderful therefore that they met with severe weather. 

After crossing the chain the travellers came to the kingdom of 
Lo-i. M. Rcmusat observes that this is a name elsewhere totally 
unknown, but it is not improbably intended for Lohita, a name 
found in the Mahubharat as that of a country, as is also Lo-ha, the 
appellation of a people, in the north of India; associated with the 
Kumbojas, and others in the same locality, subdued by Arjuna. 
The principal tribes of the Afghans, between the Solimani hills and 
the Indus, are known collectively by the term of Lohanis; and in 
them we may perhaps have the Lohas of the Hindu geographers, and 
the Lo-i of the Chinese. It will be necessary however, consistently 
with what follows, to place them more to the north than the position 
they now occupy, or in the present scats of the Khyberis, or Vaziris. 

At the distance of ten days south occurs the kingdom of Po-na, 
a name for which I cannot offer any equivalent, nor has M. lle- 
musat attempted any. To the east of it, at three days' journey, the 
Sin-thcu is again passed ; and here we are all somewhat perplexed. 
Consistently with the western course of Fa Hian's journey, he must, 
it is true, cross the Indus a second time; and, according to the view 
taken of his route by his translators, he does this at a point below the 
junction of the rivers of the Panjab with the main stream, and either 
at Mitan or Bhakur. To this there are various objections which seem 
to be insuperable. In the first place, it depends upon Fa Hian's 
journey to Kandahar, a circumstance in itself exceedingly impro- 
bable. In the next place, had be proceeded in this direction to 
Mathura on the Jumna, the place where he next arrives, he would 
have had an extensive tract of inhospitable desert to cross, in which 
the travellers must have suffered severely from fatigue and privation, 
of which be makes no mention. On the contrary, be observes, ns 
soon as the Sin-thcu is passed, the country towards the south pre- 
sents nothing but plains without mountains or great rivers, but 
abounding in small streams and water-courses, a description far 
from applicable to the sandy tracts of Jysalmcr and Vhiknner. 
Finally, he says, on crossing the Sin-thcu he comes into the king- 
dom of Pi-cba, or Pi-thso, a word probably, as llemusat supposes, 
intended to represent Pan-cha-nada, or Panjab ; but if the Indus was 
crossed as low down as Mitan, it was the desert, not the Panjab, 
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into which the travellers must have come. It seems, therefore, 
most likely that we are to look for Po-na somewhere ahout Tak, the 
chief town of the Doulat Khel tribe, situated about one hundred 
miles south from the Khyber mountains, and through which passes 
the great roud to Kabul. It is also about thirty miles west of the 
Indus. Crossing the river at this distance something to the south- 
east of Tak, the traveller would soon have been upon what has been, 
in all ages, the high road to India by way of Lahore, and would 
have prosecuted his journey through such a tract as he describes 
Pi-cha to have been. 

The next stage was a long one, but it brings us on sure ground. 
At a distance of eighty yojans to the south-east is the kingdom ot 
Mo-thu-lo, a kingdom which, from its name and position relatively 
to places subsequently noticed, can be no other than Mathura. 
Fa Mian says he followed the river Pou-na, meaning probably the 
Yamuna; another proof, by the way, that he came from the north- 
west rather than the west. Throughout the whole of this route all 
the princes, according to our traveller, were firmly attached to the 
faith of Buddha, and treated his priests with profound respect. 
They offer food to them with their own hands, and spread a carpet 
before them, and then sit down in front upon a seat. In the pre- 
sence of holy men they dare not sit down upon a bed : " En presence 
des religieux ils n'oseraient s'asseoir surun lit." Several Buddhist 
towers are described as existing in Mathura and its vicinity; but 
we have also mention of Brahinans, and it would appear as if on 
the journey no Buddhist monasteries or monuments of any import- 
ance hud occurred, — none are described. 

Eighteen yojans, about seventy miles, to the south-east is the 
kingdom of Sang-kia-shi, a name found in Pali lists of countries as 
Sam-kassam. It occurs also in Sanskrit; and Kusadhwaja, the 
brother of Janaka, is called in the Ramnyana king of Sankasya: 
this is changed in some authorities to Kasi, but no doubt errone- 
ously. In the time of Hwan Thsang this name had become obsolete, 
and he terms the place Ki-ci-pi-tha. A large Sthupa was in its 
vicinity; its site may be regarded as somewhere about Mainpuri, or 
Farrakhabad, in the Do-ab. From thence Fa Mian goes seven 
yojans south-east to Ki-jao-i, on the river Heng, or to Kanoj on the 
Ganges: the former is called Ku-jo-kie-che in the itinerary of 
Hwan Thsang, for the Sanskrit Kanya-kubja. It is also termed, or 
rather translated, in Chinese Buddhist works, Khiu-niu-ching, tiic 
City of Hump-backed Damsels, the literal meaning of the Sanskrit 
word, in reference to the legend of Vayu's cursing the hundred 
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daughters of King Kusanubha to become crooked as a punishment 
for their scornfully rejecting his suit, tind refusing him as a bride- 
groom : the story is told in the llumoyana. The Buddhists have 
adopted the legend, converting the God of Wind into the Hermit of 
the Great Tree, and making the number of offending damsels ninety 
and nine. Heng and Hcng-kin arc the common denominations of 
the Gang, or Ganga. West of the city Fa Hian finds a tower erected 
to commemorate Foe's having preached there. There are plenty of 
remains and ruins about Kanoj, but we have had no notice yet of 
anything like a Tope. Three yojans across the river is the forest of 
Ho-li. 

Ten yojans to the south-west is the great kingdom of Sba-chi. 
Klaproth places this in the Oude country on the Gumti, but neither 
the distance nor the direction would bring us to thut river: they 
would agree better with the position of Cawnporc, but that the 
district is on the north bunk of the Ganges, probably on the river 
opposite. No Indian original is proposed for the name. It might 
be supposed to represent Sr&vasti, a city celebrated in both Bud- 
dhist and Brahmanical writings; and it probably docs so with this 
modification, that it was a more modern and more lirahmunical city 
than the ancient Sravasti, known at the time of Fa Mian's journey 
by a different appellation, Shc-wei, a city at which Fa Mian next 
arrives, at the distance of only eight yojans south from Sha-chi. 

Shc-wei is situated in Kiu-sa-lo, a province in which we readily 
recognise Kosala, the Sanskrit name of an extensive kingdom which, 
although varying in its limits at various periods, originally and for 
the most part comprehended the modern Oude. That Slie-wei was 
the some as Sravasti, a city which, according to the Vishnu Purana, 
was founded by Sravasta, the ninth prince of the dynasty of Iksli- 
ws'iku, we have vorious intimations. In the itinerary of Hwan 
Thsang it is called also Shc-lo-va si-tij and he mentions that it was 
the capital of King Polo-si-na-chi-to, — in Sanskrit, Prascna-jit, who 
is said, in Buddhist works, to have been king of Sravasti at the 
time of Sakya's appearance. Fa Hian calls the king Pho-ssc-ho, 
an abbreviation quite admissible, as the name occurs in Sanskrit 
Prascna, as well as Prasena-jit. It is clear, therefore, thut the Chinese 
travellers looked upon She-wei as Sravasti. At the time, however, 
that the first of them visited it, it must have undergone a great 
alteration from the flourishing state in which it is described at the 
period of Sakya's teaching. Fa Hian observes, the population was 
trifling, and the town contained not more than two hundred houses. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the prosperity and name had been 
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transferred to the neighbouring city of Shu-chi, where the Brahmaus 
seemed to predominate j as they had repeatedly endeavoured, it is 
said, to eradicate a shrub planted by Buddha himself, although it 
continued to grow in spite of them. In the neighbourhood of She- 
wei were very many Buddhist temples and towers of great sanctity, 
some vestiges of which might possibly even yet be discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Fyzababad, or Oude. Its distance and bearing 
from Sha-chi seems to be not accurately stated, as from what follows 
it must lie rather cast than south. 

At twelve yojans to the south-east occurs the city Na-pi-kia. 
We have no Sanskrit name for it. It is said to be the birth-place 
of the Buddha Krakuchhanda, the name given to which in Sanskrit 
is Kshema-vati : the situation of the place, with reference to the 
succeeding as well as preceding route, should be to the north of 
Gorakhpur. East from this one yojan is Kia-wei-lo-wei, a place 
of all the most eminent in Buddhist topography as the native city 
of Sdkya himself: this circumstance, as well as the similarity of 
the name, leaves no doubt that Kupila, or Kapila- vastu, is intended. 

Kapila-vastu is, under different modifications, the appellation by 
which the birth-place of Sakya is designated by all the Buddhist 
nations. The Burmese call it Kapila-vot; the Siamese, Kabila-pat; 
the Cingalese, Kimbul-vat ; the Mongols, Kabilit; the Chinese, more 
commonly Kia-pi-lo, or Kia-pi-li : II wan Thsang writes it Kie-pi-lo- 
fa-su-tu. The Mongols and Tibetans also use other words which 
are translations of the Sanskrit, Kapila, tawny, and Vastu, site ; 
Sar-skyas-g-ji, and Ser-skyas-ghrong, " Sol ou ville de jaune fonce." 
Kapila-vastu also means the cell or abode of Kapila, a celebrated 
sage, by whom, according to the Buddhist legend, this place was 
assigned to the emigrant tribe of the SSkas, of which Sftkya Sinha 
Gautama, or Fo, was a member; and hence his appellation. 

Although, however agreed as to the name, the authorities of 
the different countries were but ill informed as to the exact site of 
Kapila, as I have had former occasion to notice in some remarks 
added to an abstract of Mr. Csoma's " Analysis of the Dul-va, or 
first portion of the Kah-gyur," published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, January, 1832. It was most commonly 
said to be in Magadha, or Bahar; but it appeared from Tibetan 
writers, that although this might be politically, it was not topogra- 
phically correct, and that Kapila-vastu must have been situated 
to the eastward, somewhere near the hills separating Nepal from 
Gorakhpur, it being described as situated on the Ilohini, a mountain- 
stream which is one of the feeders of the llapti. The itineraries 
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of both Fa Hinn nnd Hwan Thsang show tliat the position was 
accurately described, and that Kapila, or Kapila-vastu, the birth- 
place of Sakya, was situated north of Gorakhpur, near where the 
branches of the Kapti issue from the hills. 

No less valuable service is rendered to history than to topography 
by this part of Fa Man's journey, for whilst it shows that the 
accounts of cities and their princes, given by Buddhist writers, 
were the same in his day as in the present, it proves also that 
even in his time the religion of Buddha had suffered in the eastern 
districts of Hindustan a serious and irreparable decline. From the 
period when he arrives nt Mathm-a nnd proceeds towards the east, 
however numerous may be the temples and towers, the work of past 
ages, the Scng-kia-las, the convents of Buddhist mendicants, are 
rare and thinly inhabited; instances of persevering, if not of tri- 
umphant malignity, on the part of the Brahmans become frequent. 
Sriivastf, at least the Srfivnsti of the Buddhists, has shrunk to a 
village; and now, when we come to the native city of the Buddha 
Ss'tkyn Siuha himself, where his ancestors had been princes, nnd 
where wc might naturally expect to find a numerous population, 
enriched by the liberal endowments of the pious, and the expendi- 
ture of innumerable pilgrims, we meet, according 'to nn eye-witness, 
one too who is evidently not disposed to undervalue proofs of the 
prosperity of his faith, wc meet with neither prince nor people, with 
none but a few religious ascetics, nnd a dozen or two of huts occu- 
pied by their votaries, insufficient to redeem the scene from being, 
" as it were, one vast solitude." Every spot in the neighbourhood 
was sanctified as the scene of some recorded incident in the enrly 
life of Fo, and on every such spot a tower had been erected. These 
towers still were to be seen, but the principality was what it is nt 
present, a wilderness untenanted by man, the haunt of wild animals, 
who made travelling through it dangerous. " Sur les routes on a 
^ redouter les elephants blancs, et les lions, de sorte qu'on n'y peut 
voyager sans precaution." Now these circumstances place us in the 
Tcrni, a tract which in our day is not only characterised by solitude 
and beasts of prey, but for a considerable portion of the year by its 
deadly hostility to human life. Yet at the birth of Sakya, and for 
some ages afterwnrds, it was the habitation of mankind, und the 
field which religious piety loved to decorate with structures intended 
to testify its own fervour, nnd stimulate the faith of posterity. 
By the fourth century of the Christian a?rn, the wilderness had 
usurped the place of the cultivated plain, the hum of men had 
yielded to the silence of the forest, but we have yet no intimation 
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of the unhealthincss of the district, and the only danger apprehended 
hy travellers was from elephants and lions. The monuments were 
still erect, and some few of the human race still lingered amongst 
their shadows. The work of desolation, however, remained unar- 
rested, and even those few, and the still more durable existences 
of brick and stone were finally swept away. Such is the history of 
the past : from that of the future a more cheering prospect is to be 
expected ; and deadly us may be the vapours which the deep shades 
of the Terai engender, the time may yet come when they shall be 
scattered before the advance of culture and civilisation, and a more 
permanently prosperous city, and other and holier and more lasting 
shrines shall rise on the site of the birth-place of Fo. 

Having left the place of the nativity of Siikya Sinha, Kapiln, or 
Kapila-vastu, Fa Hian travelled five yojans to the cast to the king- 
dom of Lan-mo, where stood a tower erected over a portion of the 
body of the saint. This part of India was in ancient times included 
in the kingdom of Mithila, the king of which was Janaka, the father- 
in-law of llama, and many vestiges of those two princes arc still 
found in the names and traditions of different places in the district. 
Lan-mo, as Klaproth conjectures, is probably intended for Rama} 
and we have in the present day more than one llama-pur in that 
part of the country where we might look for Lan-mo. Lan-mo, 
however, must have been within the limits of the Terai at the time 
when it was visited by Fa Hian, as it was entirely deserted, and the 
only habitation there was a monastery, recently founded, it is said, by 
the king of the country at the instigation of certain Tao-sse, intending, 
according to the French writers, a particular Chinese sect, but pos- 
sibly here designed for the Tapaswis, Hindu religious ascetics, who 
had become Sha-mi, Samanaeans, or Sramanas, ascetic followers of 
Buddha, and had established a religious society in the forest. 

Proceeding still towards the east, two other towers were passed, 
at the distance of three and of four yojans respectively, and from 
the last, twelve yojans, was the city of Kiu-i-na-kie, near the bank 
of the Hi-li-an river. This river, as appears from what follows, is 
no doubt the Gandak, but the distance is in that case much exag- 
gerated. The direction, however, is south-east rather than east, and 
as the pilgrims must have approached the foot of the mountains in 
their visits to Kapila and Lan-mo, the distance may in part be thus 
accounted for. 

Kiu-i-na-kie is called by Hwan Thsang Kiu-shi-na-kie-lo, in 
which we have the Sanskrit Kusa-nagara and Pali Kusi-nfi-rii, the 
name of the city near which, according to Buddhist works, Siikya 
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terminated his career. The identity of the term is confirmed by the 
Tibetan appellation, Tsa-chog-grong, which menus the city of the 
excellent grass, and Kusa-nngara is the City of Kusa grass, " l'on 
cynosuroides," which is held sacred, and is much used in the 
rites of the Brahmans. The word, in various modifications, was 
familiar to Sanskrit accounts of the country somewhat to the east 
of this, the residence of one branch of the descendants of Kusa, of 
whom the sage Viswftmitra was a distinguished individual. His 
sister, after her death, gave her name to the Kausilci river, the 
modern Kosi. According to Tibetan authors, Kusa-nagnra was in 
Kamrup, which is the most western portion of Asam, or the northern 
portion of Rangpur. This position, an improbable one enough, was 
perhaps the consequence of confounding Kusa-nagara with the 
Kausiki river, and carrying events which occurred on the cast of 
the former to the east of the latter, thus coming near to the frontiers 
of Kamrup. We need not, however, go so far to the east as even 
the Kosi river for proofs of Fa Iiian's accuracy, both as to site and 
name, and the identification is remarkable and interesting. In the 
number of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
June, 1837, is a notice of u colossul alto-relievo, found by Mr. Lis- 
ton, of which a sketch was sent by him to the Editor. It proved 
to be an image of Buddha, surrounded by compartments in which 
various actions of his life were represented, surmounted by figures 
of celestial spirits, and supported by the elephant and lion. This 
was found in Pergunna Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, 
at a place called Kusia, no doubt the Kiu-i of Fa Hian ; for not 
only do the name and site, and the presence of this image of Buddha 
confirm the identity, but Mr. Liston mentions also several pyramidal 
mounds and heaps of rubbish in the same neighbourhood, the remains 
of a Buddhist city of some extent. This, it is said by the people 
of the country, was the residence of Mata-kuanr, or tnrita-kumfira, 
that is, of the dead prince. The country people have n legend of 
their own to account for the appellation, but they look upon the 
dead prince as a powerful divinity; and the genuine owner of the 
appellation is no doubt the prince and prophet Sakya Sinha, who, 
according to the records of all his followers, expired in this vicinity. 
Ili-li-an is conjectured to be intended for Hiranya, gold. The 
same river is also called by the Chinese Shi-lai-na-fati, and they 
translate it "having gold," the sense of the Sanskrit, Suvarnavati, 
which is therefore no doubt the original. Hwan Thsang calls it 
A-shi-to-fa-ti, which he explains "unparalleled." It is no doubt a 
Sanskrit synonyme, Ajitavati, unsurpassed. These are all names 
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applicable to rivers, though I do not find any Hindu authority for 
applying them particularly to the Gandak. 

On the bank of the river, Sakya, or Fo, obtained Pan-ni-huan, 
the Sanskrit Parinirvana, liberation from existence. Fa Man 
merely adds with respect to the locality, that the scene of this event 
was north of the city. II wan Thsang says, that at three or four li 
north-west from the town, the river is crossed to a forest on its west 
bank, in which the Nirvan of Fo was obtained, but it must be rather 
the east or north bank. A tower was built on the spot by King 
Asoka to commemorate the occurrence, and a column of stone was 
erected in front of the tower, on which was inscribed " Buddha, 
aged eighty years, entered into Nirvan at midnight, the fifteenth 
lunation of Vaisakh." Now here, again, we have in the mention of 
this tower and column particulars of great interest, for in all proba- 
bility the very column seen by Fa Hian is still standing. It is thus 
described by Mr. Hodgson : " I found it in the Tarai of Zillah 
Saran, half-way between the town of Bcttiah and the river Gandak, 
west and a very little north of Bcttiah, and very near to the Nepal 
frontier." The column, or lat, of which a drawing is given in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for October, 183-1, 
stands close to a village called Matiya, in which name we have again 
an allusion to the Mata, or Mrita, the deceased, Sakya. The 
column bears an inscription, but a much longer one than that which 
Fa Hian has translated. It is in the same characters as the inscrip- 
tions on the L<it of Firoz Shah at Delhi, and the Pillar in the Fort of 
Allahabad, and is, in fact, the very same inscription on all three. 
The character has been deciphered by the extraordinary ingenuity 
and persevering diligence of Mr. Prinscp, and presents an edict 
enjoining the observance of Buddhism, by a prince yet untraccd in 
the dynasties of India, Deva-priya, or Priyadarsf: the latter was at 
first supposed to identify him with Deveni Peatissa, king of Ceylon, 
ii. c. 307, by whom Buddhism was introduced into that island; but 
the latest notice we have from India mentions that Mr. Tumour 
has discovered that Piya-dasi is an epithet applied to Asoka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta and king of Magudhu, about 280 n. c, 
the great patron of Buddhism. The inscription is in Mugadhi, 
or Pali, and is no doubt the work of a Buddhist prince or princes. 
That the particular inscription on the Matiya l&t bore the record of 
Sakya's nirvan, may have been u piece of misinformation given to 
Fa Hian by persons unable to read it, or it may perhaps be yet 
made out. When its purport and locality are considered, we can 
scarcely doubt that it is the monument which Fa Hian beheld. 
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Twenty yojans to the south we come to the scene of many of 
Sakya's adventures, and one in which many monuments of his 
actions occurred. Amongst them we have another stone pillar with 
an inscription ; the purport of this is not named, but it is said to 
have been erected by the family of Sakya at his injunction. Here 
again we have an interesting verification, for proceeding along the 
Gnndak to the distance of about seventy miles we come to liakra, 
where stands another Buddhist column. It is of stone, but no 
inscription has yet been found : at the same time it is considered 
by Mr. Stephenson, by whom it is described in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1835, that half its height is buried 
in the ground, and there may be an inscription on the lower part. 
Of its character there is no doubt, for at a short distance to the 
north was n considerable mound of solid brick-work, a tower, or 
tope j and in the vicinity was found a mutilated image of Buddha, 
with an inscription in an ancient form of Nagari, which, thanks 
chiefly to Mr. Prinsep, has also been made legible. The inscription, 
which has been found since in many other places, is a moral stanza, 
importing that Buddha has enjoined the motives of actions which arc 
the sources of virtue, and prohibited those which are its impedi- 
ments: 

Yo (llinrimi lictil prnbliavfi 
Ilctiinstcshnm Tntlmgnto 
Iljnvndnch cha ymmirodham 
Tcelmm clia niuliilsrnmnim : 

being a memorial-verse, found, with unimportant variations of the 
reading, in various Buddhist books in different languages. 

Again wc can tread in the footsteps of Fa Ilian. At five 
yojans to the cast or south-east, he comes to the celebrated city of 
Phi-she-li, a city easily recognised in the Vesali of the Buddhist, 
and Vaisdli of Sanskrit writers. We have very early authority for 
its name and site. In the R&muyuno, Rdma, and Lakshmana, after 
crossing first the Sona river, and then the Ganges, come, after some 
short distance, to the pleasant city of Visalfl, or Vaisali, founded by 
Visala, the virtuous son of Ikshwaku and Alambusha. In the days 
of Sakya, Vaisalf was the seat of a republic : the population, termed 
Li-chchi-vis, had no king, but governed themselves, and were very 
opulent and powerful. Fa Hian calls Vaisalf a kingdom, but he 
makes no mention of its condition beyond specifying various Bud- 
dhist towers or topes. In Hwnn Thsang's time it was entirely in 
ruins, and it was probably in progress of decay in that of his pre- 
decessor. One tower is ascribed to a holy woman, named An-pho-lo, 
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in whom we have probably the Alialyu of the Hindus, the wife of 
Gautama, who resided here at the time of Rama's visit to Vaisiili. 
We need not be at a loss for the remains of Vaisiili, as at such n 
distance from the Bakra Lat as we might expect, Mr. Stephenson 
met with the remains of a large mound and an extensive fort, which 
he considered to be of considerable antiquity j heaps of brick rub- 
bish were also found in the neighbourhood of the column. The 
city of Vaisiili no doubt occupied part of the tract between Bakra 
and Sinhiya. 

From Phi-shc-li, at the distance of four yojans, about the actual 
distance from Sinhiya, Fa Hian came to the confluence of the five 
rivers. Three are easily identified, the Gandak, the Ganges, and the 
Sone j the two others may have been formed by the branches of the 
Ganges, opposite to Danapur, which in Major ReiincH's map were 
separated by an island of some extent. The mouth of the Deva, 
also, is not very remote. Having crossed the river, and gone one 
yojan to the south, the travellers entered the kingdom of Mo-kie-thi, 
the Sanskrit Magadha, and the city Pa-li-an-fu. The latter is 
called by Klaproth the ancient Chinese mode of writing Patali-putra, 
which in the itinerary of Hwau Thsang appears as Pho-ta-li-tsu- 
ching, theChing, or City, of the Son of the tree Pho-to-li, the literal 
meaning of the Sanskrit Patali-putra. It was also known to the 
Chinese by another of its Sanskrit names, Kusuma-pura, the City of 
Flowers, converted into Kiu-su-mo-phu-lo. Both names occur in a 
legend explaining their origin, extracted by Klaproth from a Chinese 
work, which he terms " Memoircs sur les Pays Occidentaux sous 
les Thang," written a. n. G-10. The legend is not the same as that 
given in the Vrthat-katha, which I translated and published in the 
Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, for March, 182-1; but we need not 
advert to it except for one curious statement, that at this time, or 
early in the seventh century, the ancient city was in ruins and over- 
run with jungle. " Au sud du fleuve Khing-kia, est l'ancicnnc ville : 
son emplacement est vide ct couvcrt d'herbes ; on n'y voit que des 
fondations et des mines. " If this was the case so long ago, we need 
not be surprised that we cannot now discover vestiges of Palibothra 
in the vicinity of the Ganges, the Erranoboas (or Gandak), and the 
Sone. 

At the time of Fa Hian's visit, the palace of A-yu, or Asoka, 
was entire, and presented specimens of sculpture so superior to the 
efforts of actual art, that they were ascribed to superhuman architects. 
Genii laboured for the patron of Fo. 

Three li south from the capital was the city Ni-li, built by A-yu, 
vol. v. k 
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embellished by a handsome column surmounted by a lion. The 
columns of Mtitiah and Uakrn, both have lions tor their capitals. 
The pillnr at Ni-li is said to have borne an inscription, and another 
pillar with an inscription, recording the liberality of King A-yu, or 
Asoka, was close to the town. At the same place stood a great 
tower, and n temple with a stone bearing impressions of the feet of 
Fo. The columns and stone were also seen by Hwan Thsang, who 
reports, however, that not long before his arrival the king of 
Magadha, Shc-shang-kia, who persecuted the Buddhists, had had it 
thrown into the river. It returned, however, to its old berth. The 
inscription on the column bore, he says, " The king without sorrow, 
firm in his faith, has thrice made a gift of Jambudwipa (India) to 
the priests of the law of Buddha, and has as often redeemed it from 
them with all his pearls and all his treasure." It may be worth 
while to look about in Bahar for traces of such reliques; an in- 
scription of King Asoka, particularly if it had a date, would be an 
inestimable prize. We do not find a name amongst the later Andhra 
kings of Magadha, as specified in the Purnnas, that can be supposed 
to be the original of Shc-shang-kia. Ni-li is evidently Sanskrit, 
though there is no such name at present in the vicinity of l'atna. 

Having now entered upon the field of Sakya's first career as a 
• religious teacher, places of note in Buddhist hugiography occur in 
rapid succession. Nine yojans to the south-east is a mountain 
where Sakya was entertained with a concert by the Gandharbas. 
Thence one yojan was the hamlet of Na-lo, the birth-place of Sari- 
putra, one of Sakya's first disciples; thence one yojan to the west 
was the new city of the royal residence, new Lo-yuc-khi, or Itaja- 
griha, built by A-che-shi, the Ajuta-satru of the Hindus. Thence 
to the south was the old capital of Magadha, the ancient lliijagriha, 
the residence of I'ing-sha j also called by the Chinese Pin-po-so-lo, 
in whom we have therefore the Bimbasara, or Vimbasara, of the 
Puranas, the father of Ajata-sutru, by whom the site of the capital 
was removed. The ancient city was the abode of Jarasaudha, the 
first of the Magadha kings, who was slain by the sons of Pandu, 
Arjuna, and Balarama. Rajagriha is described as situated amongst 
five mountains, which formed, as it were, its walls. It was deserted 
at the time of Fa Hian's visit, and we need not be surprised, there- 
fore, if fifteen centuries should have effaced all traces of a city 
which wos one of the most ancient and celebrated in the India of 
the Hindus. We might suppose this to be the case, from the total 
silence of European travellers and residents, in respect to Ilnjgriha, 
but it is not so; and although little known, vestiges of the old capital 
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of Magadha do exist. The best account of them is to be found in 
two Calcutta publications, the Calcutta Annual Register for 1 822, 
and the Oriental Magazine for 1823. It is part of the journal of a 
native traveller, of a route from Calcutta to Patna by Gaya and 
Debar in 1820. The traveller was, in fact, a Jain in the service of 
Colonel Mackenzie, and the journal is the report which be furnished 
of his proceedings, translated by other natives in Colonel Mac- 
kenzie's employ, and revised for publication by myself. Sri-nivasia, 
as he was named, saw many things which Europeans would have 
bad few opportunities of seeing, or would probably have overlooked 
if they bad. Amongst these be saw the remains of RAjagriha. 
" Travelling amongst the Rfijgiri hills," be observes, " I came to an 
open place strewed with the ruins of a city, for about four miles 
from south to north, and two miles from east to west. On the four 
cardinal points of this ruined city are four hills. It was amidst 
these four bills that Srenika Mahii lliija founded his capital, giving 
it the name of Rajagriha, or Giripur, subsequently modified as 
Riijgiri." On the hills, also, he describes the remains of temples 
which he claims, as be is bound to do, for Jain, but which were 
probably Buddhist; and he notices a mound of singular appearance, 
the rcliqucs of a lofty tower, erected, as be relates after the vulgar 
tradition, for the residence of Salabhadra, who was a spirit of heaven 
in the form of the son of the minister of Srenika. His father reared 
a lofty edifice, in the upper chamber of which the son was nearer to 
his proper sphere. The tower wns possibly one of those here seen 
by Fa Ilian. In a work now in course of publication, the first 
volume being printed, the Reports of Dr. Buchanan, on different 
Provinces of Gangctic Hindustan, edited by Mr. Martin, there is 
also in the description of the Bahar province an account of ltaja- 
griha. Dr. Buchanan describes the remains of the fort noticed by 
Sri-nivasia, also the mound, which he says is of a circular form. 
He also particularises the remains of an extensive bund, answering 
at once the purpose of a road across the low country in the vicinity, 
and a bank to confine the water of the rains between it and the 
foot of the hills. It was about twelve feet high, or perhaps more, 
and one hundred and fifty feet broad, running about four miles to 
the east, and must have been a work of great cost and labour. 

Fifteen li to the south-east, Fa Ilian came to the mountain 
Khi-she. In this were several excavations, in one of which, Ananda, 
a disciple of Fo, had been detained by the demon Pbi-si-un, in 
the form of a vulture. Phi-si-un is the Sanskrit Pi-su-na, any 
malignant being. Ananda was extricated by bis master. The 

k 2 
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mountain derives its name from the legend, being cnlled in Sanskrit 
Buddhist works, Gridhra kiita, Vulture-peak, expressed in Hwan 
Thsang's itinerary by Ki-li-tho-lo-Kiu-to. The more classical name 
is Giri-vraja, the Mountain Tract, by which it is mentioned in the 
Mahabharato. Klaproth conceives it to be the same with Ghidore, 
a place on the borders of Bahar ; but although the name may be 
derived from the old designation, the situation of Ghidore shows that 
it could not have been Khi-she. We need not be at any loss how- 
ever, and the identification is of peculiar interest, as it proves that, 
in some instances at least, Fa Mian's bearings and distances are 
worthy of confidence. In Buchanan's description of Bahar we find 
a mountain termed Giri-yak, which the people of the country identify 
with Giri-vraja, and it is precisely in the spot where the Chinese 
traveller places Khi-she, or between seven and eight miles (or fifteen 
li) south-east from Rajagriha. The name and position are not the 
only points in which the places agree; Fa Hian particularises one 
cavern, and mentions that there are several hundreds. He notices 
also a stone grotto, a throne of the four Buddhas, a stone block 
once hurled at Fo, and the ruins of the hall in which Fo had 
preached. Buchanan describes the remains of a paved road to the 
summit of the mountain, a platform, and the remains of a temple, 
which had probably been solid, like those, as he particularly 
mentions, of the Buddhists. A column of brick sixty -eight feet in 
circumference rises here, from a pedestal twenty-five feet square. 
This pillar is called in the neighbourhood the seat of Jarasandha, 
and Buchanan is at a loss to conjecture its purport; but it is no 
doubt n monument of the same class as the pillars or lats already 
described, and is a Buddhist monument. It is rather singular that 
Buchanan does not describe any excavations. There are numerous 
caverns in the Bahar hills, west of the Phalgu, the Bar&bar-pahar ; 
but Rajagriha and Giri-yak are in the range running east of the 
Phalgu, extending to Ramgur. The former range has been visited 
by different Europeans, and many caves and inscriptions have been 
discovered; the latter has been visited by none but Buchanan, and 
it is possible that the excavations concealed by thicket, and situated 
in places of difficult access, may have escaped his observation. 
There are, nevertheless, sufficient proofs of the identity of Khi-she 
and Giriyak. 

Fa Hian then returns to the new capital, that is, to the more 
modern IKijgriha, which must have been somewhere about the city 
of Bahar, — a place where numerous vestiges of Buddhism are still 
to be traced. He then proceeds four yojans towards the west, to 
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the town of Kin-ye, manifestly Gaya; and it is curious to find it 
6tated, that even at this early date it was entirely deserted. Of 
course the Gaya of Fa Mian was the Buddha Gaya of the present 
day, a mass of ruins of an eminently Buddhist character. Fa Hian 
takes no notice whatever of the Hindu Gaya, in which he probably 
sacrifices topographical correctness to sectarial resentment, at its 
having eclipsed the sacred city of his religion. He passes on to the 
south some eight or ten miles to the mountain Kukutapuda, and on 
the route notices many places sanctified by incidents in the life of 
Sakya. In the mountain was a habitation of Arhats, meaning 
excavations, and near it the sepulture of Kasyapa, the Buddha pre- 
ceding Sfikya. At Fa Mian's visit the mountain was overrun with 
thick and tangled forest, abounding with wild beasts, as is still the 
case on the confines of Bahar and Ramgur. II wan Thsang places 
this mountain east of the river Mon-ho, the Mohani branch of the 
Phalgu, which rises in Ramgur, about twenty miles south-east from 
Gaya, 

Fa Hian, although he seems to have avoided the Gaya of the 
Hindus, considered Benares to be worthy of a visit : he, therefore, 
returned to Pa-lian-foe, or Patalipur, and proceeded along the 
Ganges westwards, to Pho-lo-na-i in the kingdom of Kia-shi, or to 
Varanasi in the province of Kasi. Ten lis north-east was a cele- 
brated temple, erected in memory of a pious Phy-cbi-foe, aBhikshuka, 
or mendicant, who obtained Nirvana here j the origin, perhaps, of 
that erected in the twelfth century by Buddhist princes at Sarnath. 
Many establishments of Buddhist ascetics, and towers, or topes, were 
found by Fa Hian in this locality. 

Whilst engaged in this visit, Fa Hian notices the situation of a 
kingdom two hundred yojans distant to the south, which he calls 
Ta-thsen, intending probably, as Mr. Klaproth supposes, Da-khin, 
or Dach-chin. The circumstance, however, which attaches par- 
ticular interest to this notice is an account which he gives of a 
cavern-temple, called, he says, the temple of Pho-ho-yue, which is the 
Indian for pigeon. The word is not easily recognised, as it is rather 
unlike the Sanskrit Par&vata, which is the synonyme of pigeon, that 
most resembles it. This, however, is of less importance than the 
description of a temple in five stories, each story containing numer- 
ous chambers or cells, all cut out of the solid rock, and tenanted by 
Arhats ; establishing, consequently, the existence of a Buddhist 
cavern-temple at the end of the fourth century. The hill is said to 
be uninhabited and remote from any village, and the people of the 
country are a perverse generation who do not know the law. The 
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description is too fanciful mid vague to nllow us to propose its 
identification, but Ellora, Kcneri, or Ajnntn, furnish us with the 
originals of the picture. The existence of cavern-temples in the 
Dckhin, prior to the fourth century of our nsra, is thus established. 

From Pho-lo-na-i the Ciiinese traveller returned to Magadhn, 
where he sat himself down in a monastery for three yeurs, to study 
the sacred language and copy the books. In the north of India he 
compluins, the heads of the diiferent establishments preserved the 
precepts of the law by tradition only, communicating them orally to 
their disciples, being, therefore, even less conversant with their litera- 
ture than the Buddhists amongst whom he had sojourned beyond 
the Himalaya. In Central India he obtained several Buddhist 
works, which it would be interesting to identify with some of those 
still current, in Tibet, Nepul, Ava, and Ceylon. Those which Fa 
Mian actually procured were a collection of the precepts of the Mo- 
ho-seng-tchi, or Mahii Suiikhya, which, he says, had been followed 
ever since the days of Fo; and a collection of the united precepts of 
the Sa-pho-to, which, according to Kluproth, is the Sanskrit name of 
one of five classes of precepts attributed to Snkya, and means " La 
Soinine," the sum and substance of the law, — intending, perhaps, 
Surva, or Samanya-dharmma. It contained about seven thousand 
ki-ej that is, gathas, or verses. He had several extracts from the 
A-pi-tan, Abhidharmma, in six thousand stanzas j u copy of the 
Sutras, fundamental rules, two thousand five hundred verses ; u 
volume of Siitras, on the means of obtaining final liberation, of about 
five thousand vcrscsj and the Apitan, or Abhidharmma, of the 
Maha-scng-chi. He speaks also of the greater and lesser Kuc'i, 
two of the three works which, according to Chinese authorities, form 
the three precious treasures, teaching reliance on Buddha, on the 
law, and on the church, — the remarkable triad of the Buddhist 
faith j and he alludes to eighteen collections of precepts, the authori- 
ties of different masters, still recognised, as M. Lundresso shows, 
by the Buddhists. At this early period, therefore, the great body of 
Buddhist literature, cither in Sanskrit or Bali, was in existence. 

Having acquired these valuable means of giving a fresh impulse 
to Buddhism in his native land, Fa Hian (putted the neighbourhood 
of I'atna, and proceeded down the Ganges, eighteen yojans to the 
great kingdom of Chan-pho, on its southern bank. This is Champa 
near Bhngnlpur, the capital of Align nt the time of the great war, 
and a place of consideration from a very ancient date to at least 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Fifty yojans more to the east, nt 
the confluence of the river with the sea, wus the kingdom of 
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To-mo-li-ti. The religion of Buddha was in n flourishing state in 
this principality, and Fa Ilian abode there two years, transcribing 
manuscripts and copying images. 

To-mo-li-ti, or as Hwan Thsang writes it, Tau-mo-li-ti, is the 
undoubted representative of a town or province named Tamralipta 
in the Mahabharata, and Tamaliptt, or Tamalipta in the Vayu and 
Mfirkandeya Puranas, and in many other Sanskrit works. In the 
Dasa Kumara and Vrihat Katha, collections of tales written in the 
ninth and twelfth centuries, it is always mentioned as the great port 
of Bengal, and the sent of an active and flourishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay of Bengal, and the Indian 
Ocean. Going upwards, then, to the fourth century, we find it 
possessed of the same character. At the end of his residence, the 
merchants, says Fa Ilian, were embarking in large ships to sail to 
the south-west, and in one of them he took a passage. It was the 
beginning of winter, and the wind being favourable, the north-west 
monsoon having, in fact, set in, the vessel arrived at the Kingdom 
of the Lions, Sinhalaya, Sinhala, or Ceylon, in fourteen days; a 
passage which at such a season was very practicable. Tamralipta 
being on the sea at the mouth of the Gauges, and corresponding 
with it in appellation, is always considered to be connected with the 
modern Tamlook. No inquiries, as far as I am aware, have ever 
been instituted in this neighbourhood for antiquarian remains, and 
possibly they would not be very successful if they were, as although 
such monuments might have resisted the ravages of time, they 
would in all likelihood have been swept away by the encroachments 
of the sea. Molunghis now labour where Phy-chi-foe's formerly prac- 
tised self-denial, and the Seng-kia-lan, where Fa Ilian studied the 
Fan language, is now converted into the Cutcliery of the salt-agent 
of the English Government of Bengal. Sinhala, it is said, has a 
number of smalt islands in its vicinity, and produces many precious 
things — jewels and pearls. 

Sinhala was formerly, it is said, tenanted by demons and evil 
genii, alluding evidently to the Hindu legend, of its being the resi- 
dence of Havana and the Rakshasas, in which character it appears 
in the Ilamayana. When Fo visited the island he left the impres- 
sion of his feet, one on the north of the capital, and the other on 
the top of a mountain. According to the Cingalese, an impression 
of the foot of Gautama is visible on the summit of Adam's Peak. 
In the time of Fa Ilian, the supposed site of the other foot-mark 
was covered by a stately temple, forty chnng high, one hundred and 
twenty-two metres. On the mountain Abhayagiri was a Sang-kia- 
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tan, with five thousand mendiennts. In the city was a building, in 
which a tooth of Foe was preserved, and which was displayed to the 
people with great pomp and solemnity in the middle of every third 
month. Fa Hian remained two years in Sinhala, and notices 
various places and occurrences, showing the prosperous state of 
Buddhism in the island. His chief object in prolonging his stay 
was, however, the 'procuring of religious books; and he mentions 
having obtained the volume which contained the precepts of Mi- 
sha-se, also the long A- ban and the miscellaneous A-han, and a 
collection of different Tsang, — books not found in China, and all 
written in the Fan language. Of these the first is said to signify, 
in Sanskrit, the umnanifestcd, the imperceptible, meanings for which 
no similar Sanskrit term can be suggested. A-han is more manage- 
able. It is said to mean the unequalled, or rather unattainable law, 
and is the Sankrit Agama, a term applied to religious writings. 
Tsang is a Chinese word, but it corresponds in purport to terms in 
Tibetan, Mongol, and Sanskrit, signifying a container, u receptacle, 
n vessel, a box or vase, — the Sanskrit word Pitaka, a box or vase, 
is the designation still given, in Ava and Ceylon, to some of the 
most important of their religious books. " The revelations of 
Gotamo," says Mr. Tumour, " orally perpetuated for four centuries, 
were then collected into the Pitakattya, or the three Pitakas, which 
now form, if I may so express myself, the Buddhistical Scriptures, 
divided into Vinayo, Abhidhammo and Satto Pitako." According 
to the same well-informed writer, the Buddhist Scriptures were first 
transferred from oral to written perpetuation in Ceylon, in the reign 
of Wattagamini, between jn. c. 10-1 and 76, a period quite com- 
patible with their multiplication and extension in the fourth century 
of the Christian a;ra, when copied by Fa Hian. 

At the expiration of two years Fa Hian embarked for Ceylon, 
and after a voyage of ninety days, in which his ship sprung a leak 
and encountered a violent storm, he arrived at Ye-pho-thi, Yava- 
dwipa, the island of Java. He remained there five months, and 
then again took ship : he again met with bad weather, and at the 
end of sixty days the crew were short of water. They, therefore, 
bore up to the promontory of Lao, part of a range in the district of 
Lai-chu-fu, in the province of Shan-toug, — still bearing the same 
appellations according to M. Landresse. Fa Hian's companions, 
after taking in water and provisions, proceeded on their voyage to 
Yang-chu, but he remained at Tsing-chu, a city still so called, in 
Shan-tong: after a short stay he resumed his route towards 
Chang-an, but stopped on his way in the south at Kiang-ning-fu, 
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or Nankin, as M. Landrcsse supposes, having been absent from 
China fifteen years, or six years on his way to India, six years a 
resident there, and three on his return, — the latter took place in 
the twelfth of the years I-yi, corresponding with A. ». <IM. 

Fa Hian records but few details of his voyage, but there are 
some that merit notice. He leaves Sinhala in a merchant-vessel 
large enough to contain more than two hundred persons, and pro- 
visioned for the long voyage across the Indian Ocean. The storm 
that he encountered was an incident likely enough to have occurred 
in those latitudes. His fellow-voyagers make for a small island, 
perhaps one of those along the western coast of Sumatra, where 
they find out and repair the leak, but they are in great alarm lest 
they should be attacked by pirates, with whom those seas abounded, 
— the Malays being then addicted to the same practices which they 
still pursue. 

Of Java, Fa Hian merely mentions that the heretics and 
Brahmans are there in great numbers, but that there is no cmestion 
of the law of Fo. Scanty as is the observation, it is of importance. 
Fa Hian remained five months on the island, and would most 
assuredly have found out any vestige of Buddhism, had such 
existed. The Brahmanical religion then preceded Buddhism in 
Java, and the establishment of Hindus was prior to the fourth cen- 
tury. The evidence thus furnished corroborates the tradition of the 
natives, respecting the arrival of colonists from India, from Kling, 
or the Coromandel Coast, in the first century after Christ, although 
Sir S. Rallies and Mr. Crawfurd have hesitated to believe in so 
remote a date. Fa Hian's testimony is decisive as to the non- 
existence of Buddhists in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
their increase in numbers and influence so as to have led to the 
construction of the magnificent temple of Buro Bodor, must have 
been the work of two or three centuries at least, confirming opinions 
I have elsewhere advocated, that from the fifth to the eighth century 
was the period of the great migration of the Buddhists to the East- 
ward, consequent upon some partial persecution of the sect by the 
Brahmans. 

Another important fact derivable from Fa Hian's testimony, is 
the extent and adventurous character of Hindu navigation. It has 
been sometimes denied that the Hindus ever were navigators, not- 
withstanding the proofs afforded by the commerce of the Red Sea, 
that ships must have come from the continent of India thither, and 
that they were freighted not only with the products of India, but 
of the farther East. Now in Fa Hian's voyage from Tamoliti to 
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Ceylon we linvc no reason to suppose the infrequency of Hindu 
voyages by sou, or that the voyagers or mariners were other than 
natives of India. Again, in the vessel that sails from Ceylon, we 
may possibly have Cingalese navigators; but we find Brahmans in 
Juva, and if Hindus went not to sea, how did they get there? But 
in the subsequent part of the voyage we have proof that Brahmanical 
Hindus at least, if not Brahmans, voyaged even to China; and, by 
the way, we have also evidence that the Javanese tradition, men- 
tioned by Sir S. Rallies, which places the first intercourse with 
China in the tenth century, is wholly unfounded. With regard, 
however, to the crew of the vessel in which Fa Hian sailed from 
Java, it is related by him that when they reached the shore near 
Lao, they employed him to interpret for them with the people of the 
country, — consequently they were not Chinese. What were they 
then } We shall bear : " After a passage of a month, a frightful wind 
and a violent rain came on in the second watch of the night. The 
merchants and passengers were nil equally terrified; Fa Hian im- 
mediately, and with all his heart, prayed to Ku-an-shi-in, and to all 
the religious of the land of Hun, imploring the gods to succour 
them and make the heavens tranquil. When the weather became 
calm the Brahmans took counsel amongst them and said, ' It is 
the presence of this Samnnean on board that has brought all this 
danger upon us. Let us leave him on the shore of some island in 
the sea.' And so would they have done had not the Tan-yuci (the 
benefactor, the patron, from the Sanskrit Dana, a gift), of the poor 
pilgrim taken his part, and threatened the merchants with the 
anger of the king of China if they abandoned him." Here then we 
have Brahmans on board ship, — merchants trading to China, and 
exercising an authority which showed that the mariners were sub- 
ordinate to them, if, indeed, by merchants Fn Ilinn does not mean 
mariners also, as is most probable. Fa, Hian had lived too long in 
India to mistake his men, and their hostility to n Samnnean is a 
confirmation of the accuracy of the designation. It deserves re- 
mark also, that these Brahmans had no intention of creeping along 
the shore; for it is said that their vessel, like the former, carried 
two hundred people, and was provisioned for fifty days. In the 
voyage from Ceylon the ship was provided for ninety days, and for 
two hundred people to be maintained at sea for so long n term, 
shows neither timidity nor inexperience in the art of navigation. 
It is wholly gratuitous, therefore, to dispute the claims of the 
Hindus to be considered as engaging in maritime commerce from 
early times. The well-known passage of Manu respecting marine 
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insurance was not inserted without meaning; mid nl though the 
Muhubhuratu and Rumuyana arc silent, having no occasion to refer 
to the subject, yet in other writings, in poems, tales, and plays, 
dating from the first century before, to the twelfth century after 
our icra, adventures at sea arc detailed, in which Indian sailors and 
ships alono are concerned. Fa Iliad's testimony places the point 
beyond dispute. 

Wc have thus accompanied the Chinese pilgrim through n 
protracted route, and although wc cannot but wish that he hud 
employed his opportunities to better purpose, yet we are indebted 
to him for interesting and valuable information. 

Wc find the names of things and places throughout India, 
Sanskrit, and events and legends specified, or alluded to, evidently 
derived from Sanskrit writings. AVe find the Pali language, the 
immediate offspring of Sanskrit, studied from Khotcn to Ceylon, 
and Buddhist works studied over the same tract, some of which no 
doubt continue at the present day to be the chief authorities of 
Buddhism wherever it prevails. With regard to the Buddhist 
religion, we find it flourishing on the borders of the Great Desert, — 
prosperous on the upper course of the Indus, on either bank, — 
declining in the Punjab, — and in a languid state, although existing, 
on the Jumna and Ganges. In its most sacred seats, east of the 
latter river, the birth-place of Siikya, and scene of his early career, 
it had fallen into irreparable decay, and its monuments were crum- 
bling into those mounds of rubbish which arc still found in Goraek- 
porc and Tirhut, although a few columns then standing are yet 
erect. Even in Magadha, or Behar, it had fallen oil', and Buddha 
Gaya was deserted, although sonic monasteries remained where 
Buddhist books were preserved. Wc may infer from the rapidity 
of Fa Ilian's journey eastwards that the faith of Buddha was in 
no very prosperous condition along the Ganges, until we come to 
Tamalipti; there we find both Buddhism and commerce flourishing, 
although neither has left, as far as we yet know, the slightest traces 
there of its past existence. In Ceylon, Buddhism triumphed as we 
should have expected it to do from the traditions and annals of the 
island, whose veracity is thus most satisfactorily confirmed; and, 
finally, in Java, where it presently after rose into prosperity, it was 
unknown. 

The political information afforded by Fa Hian's travels is less 
particular than the literary and religious; but he confirms the occu- 
pation of the country on the north-west of the Indus, and their 
encroachments on the Punjab, by the Yu-chi, or Scythians, at a 
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period which even he calls ancient; and he shows that ninny of the 
political divisions, of which we have intimations in the R&muynnn, 
Mahabharata, Puranns and other works, such as the principalities of 
Kanya-Kubja, Sravasti, Kosala, Vaisali, Magadha, Champa, Tam- 
ralipti, were then in existence, thus bearing unquestionable testimony 
to the authenticity of the accounts which we have of them, and to 
their being antecedent to the fourth century at the latest, giving us 
in future that date as n fixed point from which to reckon in all 
discussions respecting the antiquity of the language, the literature, 
and the history of the Hindus. 



